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During  the  War 


BY  JOHN  C.  FUTRALL, 
President,  University  of  Arkansas. 


The  formal  entrance  of  America  into  the  Great  War  was  followed 
by  much  hysterical  action  on  the  part  of  American  citizens.  Many  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  every  one  should  at  once  begin  to  do  something  to 
assist  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  that  assisting 
the  government  meant  to  stop  what  one  was  already  doing  and  begin 
to  do  something  else. 

In  some  quarters,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  schools,  includ- 
ing the  colleges  and  universities,  should  at  once  close,  or  that  they  should 
not  re-open  next  fall. 


Schools  Will  Not  Close. 

It  is  now  very  well  understood  that  the  schools  will  not  close  and 
that  every  effort  and  sacrifice  will  be  made  to  keep  them  operating  on 
full  schedules  during  war  time.  The  unanimity  with  which  Arkansas 
towns  and  cities,  and  many  of  the  country  districts  as  well,  voted  a large 
increase  in  the  local  school  tax  at  the  annual  elections  held  several  weeks 
after  the  war  began,  is  evidence  that  the  people  of  Arkansas  realize  the 
necessity  not  only  of  continuing  the  schools  but  of  increasing  their  effi- 
ciency. 

The  mere  report,  however,  that  the  schools  might  or  would  close 
proves  that  there  is  in  some  minds  an  erroneous  reasoning  as  to  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  schools  that  should  be  held  up  to  the  light. 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  has  befallen  the  European  na- 
tions as  a result  of  the  war  has  been  the  stripping  of  the  schools,  and 
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especially  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  of  their  students  and  facul- 
ties. These  very  nations  realize  now  the  great  mistake  they  have  made 
and  they  have  solemnly  warned  the  United  States  government  not  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 

The  ranks  of  educated  young  men  and  young  women  in  European 
nations  have  been  depleted.  These  nations  may  not  feel  this  loss  to  any 
great  extent  at  present  or  for  some  years  to  come,  but  twenty  years  from 
now,  when  they  should  be  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance that  might  come  to  them  from  the  great  body  of  young  people  who 
are  not  now  receiving  the  education  they  should  receive,  the  tragic  mis- 
take that  has  been  made  will  be  brought  home  in  its  full  reality. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  war  is  that  it  tends  to  put  a stop  to 
all  normal  activities  and  to  establish  abnormal  conditions.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  and  of  scientific  investigation 
and  discovery.  Mechanical  invention  and  scientific  discovery  are  the  two 
things  that  have  worked  together  in  the  last  half  century  to  bring  about 
unparalleled  development  and  advancement  in  the  world’s  civilization. 
Men  and  women  of  scientific  training  and  education  are  responsible  for 
almost  all  great  discoveries  and  great  inventions. 

If  the  development  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  to  continue,  the  supply 
of  trained  men  and  women  must  not  be  cut  off. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  only  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of  the 
welfare  of  the  individual,  the  conclusion  is  the  same.  In  the  difficult 
period  of  reconstruction  that  is  sure  to  come  after  the  war  is  over,  the 
trained  man  will  have  an  even  greater  advantage  in  the  race  for  success 
over  his  untrained  competitor  than  he  has  now. 

The  Washington  Conference. 

A few  weeks  after  the  American  declaration  of  war,  a conference 
was  called  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  of  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  these  institutions, 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  were  represented  by  their  presidents, 
deans,  or  other  officers.  After  a full  discussion  of  the  unusual  conditions 
confronting  the  government  and  the  educational  institutions,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  given  out  by  the  conference,  which  was  acting  in  co- 
operation with  and  under  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
War  and  the  National  Council  of  Defense: 

PREAMBLE 

“In  the  supreme  crisis  that  confronts  the  Nation  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  America  have  the  single-minded  thought  and  desire  to 
summon  to  the  country’s  service  every  resource  at  their  command,  to 
offer  to  the  Nation  their  full  strength  without  reservation,  and  to  con- 


secrate  their  every  power  to  the  high  task  of  securing  for  all  mankind 
those  ideas  and  ideals  that  gave  them  birth  and  out  of  which  have  grown 
their  most  precious  traditions. 

“In  order  that  such  service  may  be  most  intelligently  developed  and 
applied,  the  following  declaration  of  principles  is  respectfully  suggested : 

STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 

“It  is  our  judgment  that  our  colleges  and  universities  should  so  or- 
ganize their  work  that  in  all  directions  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible usefulness  to  the  country  in  its  present  crisis. 

“We  therefore  believe  that  all  young  men  below  the  age  of 
liability  to  the  selective  draft  and  those  not  recommended  for 
special  service,  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  our  colleges,  should  be  urged  so  to  do  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  render  the  most  effective  service,  both  dur- 
ing the  full  period  of  the  war  and  in  the  trying  times  which  will 
follow  its  close. 

“We  believe  that  in  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of  applied 
science  in  the  present  war,  students  pursuing  technical  courses,  such  as 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  engineering,  are  rendering,  or  are  to  render, 
through  the  continuance  of  their  training,  services  more  valuable  and 
efficient  than  if  they  were  to  enroll  in  military  or  naval  service  at  once. 

“We  believe  that  the  Government  should  provide  or  encourage  mili- 
tary training  for  all  young  men  in  college  by  retired  officers  of  the  Army 
and  National  Guard  or  by  other  persons  competent  to  give  military  in- 
struction, and  that  the  colleges  should  include  as  a part  of  their  course 
of  study,  teaching  of  military  science,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  national  defense  act  of  June,  1916.” 

Boys  and  Young  Men  to  Continue  College  Work. 

In  some  quarters,  the  idea  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  for  an  able 
bodied  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  to  be  found  attending 
school  or  college  during  war  time  would  mark  him  as  being  unpatriotic. 
The  resolutions  quoted  above,  which  have  the  full  approval  of  the  high- 
est officers  of  the  United  States  government,  should  show  the  fallacy  of 
that  idea. 

The  government  itself  has  set  the  minimum  draft  age  at  twenty-one 
years  and  it  will  itself  select  for  service  in  the  army  and  navy  the  men  it 
wishes  to  take.  Under  the  system  of  selective  conscription  adopted  by 
the  government  there  is  no  obligation  resting  on  any  young  man  under 
twenty-one,  or  on  any  man  over  that  age,  unless  drafted,  to  discontinue 
his  education  and  go  into  government  service.  The  government  itself 
has  distinctly  stated  that  it  wishes  to  guard  against  breaking  up  the  work 
of  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 


laid  special  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  train  young  men 
for  expert  service. 

Opportunities  for  Women. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  the  colleges  and  universities  will,  in  the 
session  of  1917-18,  enroll  young  women  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before.  Summer  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  this  year  have  shown 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  students. 

War  conditions  have  not  only  opened  up  to  women  greater  opportu- 
nities than  they  have  ever  had  before,  but  these  same  conditions  have 
also  made  it  necessary  that  women  should  serve  and  work  as  they  have 
never  done  before. 

Co-educational  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  always  attracted 
many  women  students,  but  from  this  time  on  women  will  play  an  even 
more  important  part  in  these  institutions  than  in  the  past.  In  addition  to 
work  of  a nature  that  has  heretofore  attracted  women,  they  will  enter 
in  large  numbers  into  professions  which  have  heretofore  been  limited  for 
the  most  part  to  men,  such  as  agriculture,  medicine,  and  probably  even 
the  mechanic  arts. 


Conclusion. 

One  of  the  recognized  duties  of  the  colleges  and  universities  is  to 
interpret  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  its  causes  and  objects,  to  the 
people  of  the  nation.  Only  when  the  entire  people  come  to  understand 
these  things  can  we  meet  the  great  issue  with  a united  front  and  with  the 
full  power  of  our  people  and  our  resources.  In  order  to  win  the  war, 
we  must  strike  with  our  whole  strength.  The  colleges  and  universities 
have  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  been  conspicuous  in  this  service,-  as 
well  as  in  sending  their  sons  to  the  battle  front. 

So,  too,  it  devolves  upon  those  who  are  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  who  understand  its  aims  and  its  great  value  to  see  to  it  that 
the  ranks  of  the  colleges  and  universities  continue  to  be  filled.  Let  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  who  is  prevented  from  returning  to  col- 
lege, by  the  exigencies  of  war,  try  to  see  to  it  that  his  place  in  the  ranks 
of  students  is  taken  by  some  one  else;  and  let  every  friend  of  education 
urge  upon  all  young  persons  who  have  the  proper  qualifications  and  who 
find  themselves  in  a position  to  do  so  to  enter  upon  or  to  continue  their 
work  in  a college  or  university. 


